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HAVE been asked to give a short account of what the 

Catholic Church understands by Biblical inspiration, 
and that the subject of this talk may be more clearly un- 
derstood, I will ask you to remember that, with regard to 
the collection of books which we call the Bible, two entirely 
different questions may be proposed to our consideration. 

The first one is a historico-critical question, and can 
be formulated in this way: Are all and each of the books 
that make the Bible authentic or genuine: that is to say, 
as we have them now? Were they written by the men 
whose names they bear, and about the time at which they 
are generally supposed to have been written? or, If nothing 
is known about their date or place of composition, were 
these books written in good faith by men who had‘no in- 
tention of palming them off as works of men of greater 
reputation? 

The second, which has a theological meaning, is this: 
Is the Bible a reliable, credible, authoritative book; and, 
if so, what kind of authority has it? 

With the first question we have nothing to do in this 
lecture; not because it is of no importance, for never, per- 
haps, in the history of the world, has man so loudly boasted 
of his acuteness and perspicacity in detecting forgery as 
in our days; and never, perhaps, has he been more often 
and more universally duped in every. field of human activity 
and human knowledge by almost every kind of sophist and 
trickster. But, important as it is, the question does not 
come within the scope of our subject. 

We are concerned here only with what the Catholic 
Church teaches regarding the reliability and authority of 
the Bible; what is the authority of the Bible, and what is 
the part taken by the Catholic Church either in producing, 
or in determining, or in sanctioning that authority. 

First of all, the Catholic Church did not write the whole 
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Bible. She wrote the New Testament; but the Old, she 
received it already written. She did not give to the Bible 
an authority that the Bible did not possess before. A bank 
note of itself and in itself is worth only the paper on which 
it is printed and the cost of the impression; no more than 
that. Only when it is endorsed by a bank of sound finan- 
cial standing is it worth the money that it purports to 
represent. Not so with the Bible. When the Bible was 
given to the Church it had already its own proper authority, 
its own intrinsic value. And as far as that intrinsic value 
was concerned, the acceptance of the Bible by the Church 
did not alter it in the least. 

What, therefore, was that authority, that reliability, 
that the Bible possesses of itself; that the Bible already 
had before it was committed to the care of the Church? 
It was a Divine authority. 

The Bible, as you know, is divided into two great parts 
—the Old Testament and the New. The Old contains the 
Hebrew Scriptures written before the coming of Our Lord; 
the New, the Christian Scriptures written after that event. 
And I say that the Old Testament, as well as the New, 
has, of its own, a great authority, and that this authority 
is Divine. 

Now, the authority of the Bible, as the authority of any 
other book, may be considered in two ways—first, with 
regard to the subject matter with which each one of the 
books of the Bible deals; second, with regard to the author 
by whom the Bible was written. In the first case, the 
authority of the Bible consists in that it is trustworthy, 
either historically when it relates facts, or morally when it 
lays down principles of the moral order, or even religiously 
when it teaches modes and ways of worshiping God. In 
the second case the authority of the Bible is proportionate 
to the authority—that is to say, to the knowledge and 
veracity of the one who wrote and composed it. This 
latter is the authority I have especially in mind when I 
say that both the Old and the New Testament have of 
their own a Divine authority. I mean that they are not 
Divine because the Church made them so. They are Divine 
because God Himself wrote them. They were written by 
God first, and then, as written by God, they were entrusted 
to the guardianship of the Church. 

And if anyone should ask me here how we know that 
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the Old Testament as well as the New was written by God, 
if he happens to be a Catholic, I give him the best answer 
that can be given in the matter, and, for a Catholic, the 
most convincing and even the most satisfactory: we know 
that the Bible was written by God because the Catholic 
Church has infallibly taught us, in so many words, that it 
is undoubtedly so. For us Catholics there is no answer 
more convincing or more satisfactory. Human knowledge, 
even the most perfect, can fail and be deceived; human 
veracity, even the most honest and unimpeachable, can 
also fail and deceive. The only thing in the world that 
never fails, that never deceives or is deceived, is the in- 
fallibility of our Church. 

But if the questioner happens to be a non-Catholic, or 
a Catholic not very well instructed in his religion, then he 
may bring forward that old difficulty, so many times solved 
and explained in every Catholic book of Christian 
apologetics. 

According to the answer just given, he will say, on the 
one hand we know that the Bible is the written word of 
God because an infallible authority, the Catholic Church, 
has said that it is so. But, on the other hand, we know 
that authority to be infallible because this is one of the 
doctrines contained in the written word of God. As if, in 
order to convince you that today is Monday, I were to 
reason in this way: Today is Monday because yesterday 
was Sunday, and yesterday was Sunday because today is 
Monday. 

You know the solution of this difficulty. Suppose that 
a man of intelligence and good will, who already believes 
in God, gets a copy of our Bible and begins to read it. 
What does he think of it? Does he realize from the very 
beginning that the Bible is the written word of God? By 
no means. He reads, let us say, the Gospels as we may 
read the ‘‘History of the Colony of Victoria,” by Turner— 
that is to say, as a book which deals with historical facts 
and with historical persons. But, being of a critical turn 
of mind, he gives credence to the story told in the Gospels 
only after he has positively established the veracity of its 
writers and found their story adequately substantiated by 
other different, independent, and altogether unquestionable 
sources. Thus he is now fully convinced, amongst many 
other facts, of these two very important ones: first, that 
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in the days of the Roman Emperors Augustus and Tiberius, 
and in the Province of Judea, a very remarkable man, Jesus 
of Nazareth, claimed to be a Legate of God, and preached a 
doctrine which He declared to have received from heaven 
for the salvation of mankind; second, that this same man 
pledged Himself to endow with a permanent gift of in- 
fallibility in all matters concerning His doctrine a deter- 
minate and visible society, which He established for the 
purpose of continuing His work. 

As to this man’s claims of being a Legate of God, our 
friend finds out that He proved them most conclusively in 
many different ways, but especially by the performance 
of wonders that only the infinite power of the Almighty can 
perform. Hence he now draws the inevitable conclusion: 
This Jesus of Nazareth was truly a Legate of God. As 
such, He could not but redeem His pledge of endowing with 
a Divine infallibility the society He established. This so- 
ciety is the Catholic Church. In all matters, therefore, 
concerning both the doctrine which Jesus of Nazareth came 
to preach and the moral code which He came to promulgate, 
the Catholic Church has an infallible, Divine authority. 

Do you see how he has reasoned? Our friend has come 
to the conclusion that the Catholic Church is infallible; 
certainly, because he read that in the Gospels. But, re- 
member, he did not read the Gospels with the idea that 
they were written by God. He read them, we just said, as 
we may read the “History of the Colony of Victoria,” by 
Turner, or any other historical book. When the Church, 
which he already knows to be infallible, tells him that the 
Gospels and the whole Bible is the written word of God, 
only then does he accept as true that statement on the in- 
fallible authority that the testimony of the Church implies. 

But we are not yet at the end of our difficulties. To 
declare that the Bible, as it came for the first time from 
the pen of its original writers, is the written word of God 
is by no means the same thing as to be the cause of the 
Bible being a Divine Book. If the Church does not make 
the Bible a Divine Book, but only declares it to be so, the 
Divine authorship of the Bible must needs be a doctrine 
revealed to the Church by God. 

And here you may ask: Where can I find the revelation 
of this doctrine? The whole of the revelation entrusted to 
the Church, as you know, is to be found either in the Bible 
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or in Christian tradition, or in both. And, as a matter of 
fact, this particular point is contained in both. 

I will not take you with me through a minute demon- 
stration of this assertion. Suffice it to say that, since the 
time of Moses up to the very days of Our Lord, the belief 
that the Scriptures were the written word of God was a 
universal, uninterrupted, and most tenaciously guarded be- 
lief of the Jewish people. Of this undeniable fact we have 
ample evidence. Both the Old Testament and the New are 
full of references to it. And, besides, the two most famous 
writers of the history of the Jewish people before the coming 
of Our Lord, the Palestinian, Josephus, and the Greek, 
Philo, can be brought forward as the most reliable and un- 
suspected witnesses to the same fact. 

This belief of the Jews with regard to the Scriptures was 
certainly known to Our Lord and to the Apostles. And how 
did they treat it? Did they condemn it as false. Did they 
throw suspicion on it as unfounded? Quite the contrary; 
they confirmed it; they emphasized it; they made it, as it 
were, the foundation of their own doctrine. Only one 
instance: 

Do you remember that episode related by St. John 
(v, 1-18), when Our Lord, at Bethsaida, healed, on the Sab- 
bath, a man who had been paralytic for thirty-eight years? 
Speaking of Our Lord on that occasion, St. John says that 
“the Jews sought the more to kill Him because He did not 
only break the Sabbath, but also said God was His Father, 
making Himself equal to God.” Well, and how did Our 
Lord answer this accusation that He was making Himself 
equal to God? He told them that He did not want to be 
the judge of His own case, but that there was one who gave 
evidence to the fact that He was the Son of God. Who was 
he? It certainly was not John the Baptist. For although 
when they sent emissaries to ask John whether Our Lord 
was the Christ John “gave testimony to the truth”; never- 
theless Our Lord added: “I have a greater testimony than 
that of John.” Appealing, then, to the Scriptures as to a 
witness, not human, but Divine, with a supreme and infalli- 
ble authority, He concluded: “Search the Scriptures . . . 
the same are they that give testimony of Me.” As if He 
had said: “The testimony of the Scriptures is My Father’s 
testimony, for they are the written word of God.” 

The Bible, therefore, is a Divine book; it is a book 
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that has a Divine, infallible authority. And the first thing 
that the Church has done with regard to it is to make use 
of her infallible prerogative to declare it to be what it is— 
namely, a book whose author is God. 

Listen to the way in which the Vatican Council (not to 
give more than one instance) defines in its third session the 
Divine authorship of the Bible. It says: 


These entire books of the Old and New Testaments, with all 
their parts as they are enumerated in the decree of the Council of 
Trent, and as they are contained in the Old Latin Vulgate edition, 
are to be received as sacred and canonical. But the Church holds 
these books as sacred and canonical, not because they were composed 
by mere human industry and were afterwards approved by her 
authority, nor merely because they contain revelation without error, 
but because, having been written under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, they have God for their author, and, as such, they have been 
delivered to the Church herself. 

If anyone, therefore, shall not receive, as sacred and canonical, 
these entire books of Scripture, with all their parts, as the Council 
of Trent enumerated them, or shall deny that they are Divinely 
inspired, let him be anathema. 

You will agree with me, I think, that if this infallible 
declaration had contained no more than the statement that 
God is the author of the Bible, our knowledge regarding the 
particular relation of the Bible to God could not be but a 
vague and indefinite knowledge susceptible of the most 
varied and far-reaching interpretations. 

For, after all, is not God in some true sense the author 
of every book that is written and ever shall be written? 
Most certainly He is. Why, therefore, does the Church 
issue nothing less than an infallible definition to make us 
particularly and exclusively apply to the Bible an authorship 
that we may rightly claim for every book in existence? ‘The 
reason is, because what we mean when we say that God 
is the author of every book in existence is not all that the 
Catholic Church means when she authoritatively declares 
that God is the author of the Bible. 

When we say that God is the author of every book that 
is written, we certainly mean that He is the efficient cause 
of each and all of them, but only to the same extent and 
only in the same sense as He is the cause of every bud that 
blossoms, of every light that shines, of every deed that man 
performs, and of every effect that creatures can produce. 
But when the Church declares that God is the author of the 
Bible, she means something more than this. She means, 
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as we shall see later on, both that the Bible is the work of 
two simultaneous causes, one Divine and one human; and 
that, of these two, the Divine is alone and exclusively the 
principal one. As in the tomb of Julius II in Rome, the 
incomparable Moses of Michelangelo is indeed the work 
of a chisel, but only when the chisel was under the superb 
artistic guidance of that genius. 

This is what the Vatican Council meant when, in the 
words already quoted, it defined that the Bible is a Divine 
book, “because, having been written under the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, it has God for its author”; consequently, 
that the Bible is a Divinely inspired book, and that God 
alone is the principal author of the Bible, mean one and the 
same thing. And this thing, as far as Catholics are con- 
cerned, is already settled, and infallibly settled for ever. 

Let us see now what is this inspiration on account of 
which the Vatican Council says that God became the author 
of the Bible in such a way that the human writers, I mean 
the very men who penned the Bible, were, as the chisel in 
the hands of Michelangelo, only mere instruments in its 
composition. 

Here we are treading on more difficult ground. Just 
note the number of different opinions. 

Some think—and this is the opinion of-a certain section 
of Rationalists—that inspiration, Biblical inspiration, is that 
sort of strong emotion, that kind of fervid imagination and 
poetic enthusiasm, which is sometimes ascribed, amongst 
others, to brilliant orators like Demosthenes, and to supreme 
poets like Homer. It is nothing of the kind. Biblical in- 
spiration is a supernatural inspiration; and however pure 
and elevating it may be, that human fascination for the 
beautiful, and the noble, and the good which stirs the very 
soul of the man of genius is but a natural gift. 

Others think—and this is the opinion of Luther and of 
not a few Lutherans—that Biblical inspiration and Divine 
revelation are one and the same thing. They are not the 
same. In the Bible everything is inspired, but not every- 
thing is supernaturally revealed. Take, for instance, the 
historical books, and the books of Wisdom. They scarcely 
contain any revelations. They are made up either of facts 
that can be naturally observed or of truths that can be 
known by reason and meditation. The second book of 
Maccabees, for example, is only a summary of five books 
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written by an ordinary historian named Jason; and some 
of the facts narrated by St. Luke were copied into his 
Gospel from documents already existing. 

Others, again, fall into the error of mixing up Biblical 
inspiration with Biblical inerrancy. But Biblical inerrancy 
is only a consequence of Biblical inspiration; it is not Bibli- 
cal inspiration itself. Biblical inspiration makes God the 
author of the Bible; and evidently, if God is the author 
of the Bible, the Bible must be true. But it could be true 
without having God as its personal author, and, conse- 
quently, without having been inspired. Is not a Pope truly 
and strictly infallible in all his ex-cathedra definitions? And 
yet the Church has never made the claim that these defini- 
tions are inspired. 

To some Catholics of old, Biblical inspiration meant 
nothing else but subsequent Divine approbation of the 
Bible. Accordingly, if a book written with human natural 
lights and resources, without any supernatural assistance 
whatsoever, were positively approved by the Holy Ghost, 
as exempt from all error, that book, by virtue of such an 
approbation, would become an inspired book in the sense 
that all the books of the Bible are inspired. But this 
opinion is altogether contrary to the doctrine of the Vatican 
Council already quoted, for, according to this doctrine, it 
is Divine inspiration that makes God the author of the 
Bible. But if I write a book of my own accord, using my 
own intellectual talents, I alone am the author of that 
book, and no approbation or condemnation of it will ever 
destroy that fact. It will be too late for God to become 
its author. 

Some other Catholics took Biblical inspiration as synony- 
mous with mere negative Divine assistance. According to 
this theory, the Bible is an inspired book, and consequently 
a book of which God is the author, merely because, while 
men were writing the different parts that make up the Bible, 
God stood by their side ready to assist and to instruct 
them, had any such aid been necessary to prevent them 
from falling into error. But can anyone write a book by 
merely standing by idle and doing nothing? 

I could go on almost without end, bringing before you, 
one after another, the various meanings that Catholics, and 
non-Catholics as well, have given to these apparently sim- 
ple words: Biblical inspiration. But, not to make this talk 
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heavier than it already is, I will try now to state in a few 
worde the doctrine of the Catholic Church on inspiration. 

I say the doctrine of the Catholic Church, not because 
the teaching that I am going to expound has ever been de- 
clared a matter of faith by the Church, but because, for 
our guidance on this subject, we can turn to the great 
Encyclical ‘“Providentissimus Deus,” of Pope Leo XIII, 
which, as everybody knows, has become for Catholics the 
foundation of all modern Biblical studies. 

Speaking of the sacred writers whom the Holy Ghost 
used as His inspired instruments, the Pope says that the 
Holy Ghost 


by supernatural power, so moved and impelled them to write, 
so assisted them while writing, that first they rightly conceived in 
their minds, then willed to write faithfully, and finally expressed 
fittingly with infallible truth all those things, and only those things, 
which He Himself wished; otherwise it could not be said that He 
was the author of all Sacred Scripture. 


If, now, we analyze this classical passage, we find first 
what we have already hinted at—namely, that in writing 
the Bible, the human sacred writers are not the principal 
authors of the books they wrote, but only the instruments 
with which and by which and through which the Bible was 
written by God. That is why God is the author of the 
Bible, not in a figurative sense, not metaphorically, not by 
reason of His being the First Cause, but as truly and as 
strictly as Dante is the author of the “Divina Commedia,” 
and Milton the writer of “Paradise Lost.” God wrote with, 
let us say, Moses and David, Paul, John, and Matthew, 
much as Dante wrote with a pen and Raphael painted 
with a brush. That is why I said before that the Bible is 
the simultaneous work of God and of man. It is all from 
God, its principal author; it is all by man, the docile instru- 
ment of that author. To regard the Bible as a mere human 
work is a heresy; to consider the Bible as a book exclusively 
Divine is no less a heresy; to conclude that the Bible is 
partly a human and partly a Divine Scripture is a heresy 
as well. For the Bible is totally human and at the same 
time totally Divine—totally human because written by man; 
totally Divine because inspired by God. It is written by 
man as by an instrument; it is inspired by God as by its 
author. 


But I will ask you not to think that, when Catholic 
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theologians teach that the sacred writers of the Bible are 
nothing more than mere instruments in the hands of God 
to write with, much (to use the same example) as the pen 
was an instrument in the hand of Dante to write his splen- 
did poem, they mean that in the writing of the Bible these 
human authors were either dispossessed of their rational 
faculties of mind and will, or prevented from using them 
as they pleased. Biblical inspiration is not mediumistic 
inspiration. In spiritistic seances a medium ceases to be a 
man and becomes an automaton. In supernatural Divine 
inspiration, a writer, notwithstanding his being used only 
as an instrument, and much like other instruments, con- 
tinues to be a man actually living, actually intelligent, 
actually willing. In using him as His instrument, God 
neither throws him into a trance nor destroys his nature, 
nor even temporarily paralyzes his faculties. He uses man 
as an instrument to write with, it is true, but it is equally 
true that by the very fact He uses whatever is most suitable 
in man for that purpose. Just as when we want to make 
use of electric bulbs for domestic heating, we apply that in 
them which is most suitable to our purpose. If this is so, 
what is there in man more useful for the purpose of writing 
a book than his soul, with his highest faculties, intellect and 
will, memory and imagination? Stop the exercise of these 
faculties and man can write nothing. That is why Catholic 
theologians say that for the writing of Holy Scripture God 
did not use men-machines, but men-men. 

The idea, therefore, that Biblical inspiration implies 
something reminiscent of a gramophone, or of a dictaphone, 
or of a phone pure and simple is simply preposterous. It is 
preposterous as well, and for the same reasons, to make 
Biblical inspiration the equivalent of what we call writing 
by dictation—as if God had dictated the Bible to the 
sacred writers, more or less in the way that a principal of 
a firm dictates a letter to his typist. No; the sacred writers 
were God’s instruments, not because the writing of the Bible 
was not a free act of their will, nor because their intellect 
did not conceive the ideas that their imagination clothed 
in fitting and often figurative language, but because their 
intellects and their wills, their memories and imaginations, 
without ceasing to act, and to act of their own accord, were 
perfectly docile and perfectly plastic in the hands of the 
Almighty. Through their intellects, in virtue of their own 
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spontaneous activity, they conceived, and conceived rightly, 
those ideas that God wished them to conceive, and in the 
way in which He wished the ideas to be conceived. Through 
their wills, in virtue of their freedom, they wished to write 
faithfully what their intellects had thus conceived. 

Biblical inspiration, therefore, is a supernatural influence 
exercised by God on the sacred writer, by which his intellect 
is enlightened, his will is moved, and every other faculty 
which comes into play is assisted, to write all those things, 
and only those things, which God wishes to be written for 
the benefit of His Church. 

I feel that I cannot finish this lecture without adding a 
word to explain one of the statements I have made. 

I said just a moment ago that the Bible is totally 
human and at the same time totally Divine; totally the 
work of God and totally the work of man. And since the 
Bible is the work of God because it is a Divinely inspired 
book, it follows that the Bible is totally the work of God, 
not because the greatest part of it is Divinely inspired and 
the rest not, but because the whole book, all and every part 
of it, is inspired by God. 

Now, considering a book as such, that is to say, as a 
collection of written thoughts, we may distinguish in it, 
besides the end that its author had in view when he wrote 
the book, first the ideas and the judgments or truths which 
he expressed in it; scientific or religious ideas, historical 
truths or philosophical observations; then the words by 
means of which he gave expression to those judgments or 
truths; and finally, the arrangement of parts and style 
which he selected in order to convey his ideas to the reader. 

Is it necessary in order truly to be the author of a book, 
that one should be the principal cause of these three ele- 
ments? Certainly not. Shakespeare will for ever remain 
the author of “King Lear,” although his play be translated 
into Chinese and his verses transformed into Spanish prose. 
And the reason is that in a book there are parts which are 
essential to it and parts that are accidental. And although, 
generally speaking, the thoughts or truths expressed in a 
book constitute one at least of its essential parts, still the 
end that the writer aims at in his book is the surest criterion 
for determining which of the three elements that I have 
mentioned are essential to the book and which are not. 
Evidently, what is essential in one book may be a merely 
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accidental matter in another. In a chronicle, let us say, of 
the Melbourne diocese, the chronological order of the events 
that took place in the diocese is most certainly an essential 
requirement of the chronicle; and, in a dictionary of the 
English language, for instance, that the words to be defined 
be English, belongs to the very essential notion of that dic- 
tionary. But in a textbook of geometry the language, as 
well as the chronological order that obtains in the exposition 
of the theorems, is a matter of no importance whatsoever. 

It is easy to understand now, on the one hand, why, in 
the strictest sense of the word, only the person who is the 
cause of the essential elements of a book has the right to 
be called its principal author; and, on the other, why he 
can be its principal author, and the author of the whole 
book without being the cause of every one of its elements. 

The Bible, therefore, is a book totally Divine, because 
the essential elements of each and all of the parts that go 
to make up the Bible were supernaturally inspired by God. 

To sum up, all the books and parts of books of the 
Bible, whether protocanonical or not, are certainly inspired. 
This is a dogma of faith defined by the Councils of Trent 
and the Vatican. All the dogmatic, moral, prophetical and 
historical parts of the Bible are also certainly inspired. Al! 
the assertions contained in the Bible, provided that they 
be made by the sacred writers themselves, are again Divinely 
inspired, and this independently of the matter of the asser- 
tion, whether religious, moral, historical, scientific or not. 
Even the “casual sayings” that are to be found in the Bible 
are Divinely inspired, according to the most common opinion 
amongst Catholic theolégians. 

Some affirm and some deny Divine inspiration to the 
arrangement of parts and distribution of materials, as well 
as to the very words of the sacred text. 

When Luther began his attack on the Catholic Church 
he appealed to the Bible, the inspired work of God, as the 
only source of all our religious knowledge. 

So it was four hundred years ago. The world has 
progressed since. But what is the result of its modern 
progress? The almost complete rejection of the Bible as 
an inspired book, by people outside the Catholic Church. 
The one great body that still defends strenuously and per- 
sistently the inspiration of the Bible is the Catholic Church. 
And to accuse the Catholic Church because, clinging to the 
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Bible as the record of God’s revelation, she refuses to march 
with the times and to accept the judgments of rationalistic 
critics is more absurd than to accuse man because he has 
not made the tiny planet of our dwelling the very center 
of the Copernican system. 

Man can no more change the natural order of things 
than he can alter the essential purpose of his life. Progress 
means an advance forward, a step towards the goal. If 
the Catholic Church had not tenaciously kept the Bible as 
the written word of God, the world could have never 
marched, it could never advance, towards that glorious and 
eternal goal which, being the reward of all Christian virtues, 
is at the same time the necessary but the supremely satisfy- 
ing end of all true human progress. 


Catholic Tradition and 
Social Action 


Leo O’HEa, S.J. 


A Lecture given under the auspices of AN Riocuacut (League for 
the Kingship of Christ) in Dublin, by the Secretary of the 
Catholic Social Guild of Great Britain. Reprinted from 
the Dublin “Trish Catholic,” May 11, 1929 


ANY students of social history have shown how 

medieval social life benefited by the ruling conception 
of Natural Law, a moral law coming from God through 
Nature, a law binding princes and subjects alike, a 
law to which all man-made law must conform if it is to 
be valid at all. There were bad men then, as there are . 
bad men now, but the concept of Natural Law meant that 
in the main, public opinion was right. It provided a check 
on absolutism and oppression. The earlier Protestant “re- 
formers” had, it seems, no intention of rejecting this Nat- 
ural Law, but in overthrowing the authority of the Church 
which expounded the law, which kept it before men’s minds, 
and enforced it by spiritual sanctions, they weakened its 
efficacy and prepared the way for social disaster. 

Many of our present problems—the concentration of 
great wealth in the hands of the few with dire poverty of 
the many, the overcrowding in huge slum areas, the soul- 
destroying strain of factory life as it exists and its surround- 
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ings, the ‘struggle for international markets and interna- 
tional power, etc.—have their origins with the discovery of 
machinery, steam power, and new methods of producing 
wealth, at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The new discoveries were the creation 
of the human mind and good in themselves, the gift of 
God. We shall be altogether on the wrong track as Catholic 
social reformers if we imagine the essential evil to lie in 
machine production, mechanical improvements, applied 
science. These things are not wrong in themselves; the 
trouble is the wrong use that was made of them. True, 
the temptation was great to reckless pursuit of wealth re- 
gardless of common welfare. The discoveries brought a 
sort of intoxication of wealth, and the Church’s voice was 
silenced in Great Britain, at least, at a time when powerful 
moral restraint was sorely needed. 

To make things worse, there sprung up a school of 
philosophy which sought almost to canonize avarice. The 
doctrinaires of laissez-faire, quite honestly misled, perhaps, 
by appearances, and ignorant of the old traditions that 
were lost, taught that all would be best for the common- 
wealth if each were allowed to seek, unenlightened, his own 
self-interest unchecked. In their name every step gained 
by the early social reformers—not uninfluenced by a 
remnant of Catholic tradition—every measure of remedial 
legislation, was opposed. In their name combinations of 
workers to protect their rights and economic freedom were 
repressed. The old idea of just price, the old denuncia- 
tions of usury, were forgotten. That wage alone was held 
as just which the isolated, unaided, unprotected, starving 
worker could exact from the employer, who held the reins 
of economic power. In Pope Leo’s words, “men were 
surrendered, all isolated and helpless, to the hard-hearted- 
ness of employers and the greed of unchecked competition.” 

If Britain was deaf to the Church’s social teaching, in 
Continental Europe her voice was almost stifled by the 
consequences of the French Revolution. Clergy were few, 
their numbers reduced by the wars and the drafting of 
young men into the armies. Eccelesiastical education had to 
be hurried, and consequently the priests available were 
undertrained as well as overworked. 

To blame the Church, therefore, on the ground that her 
voice was not heard above the economic storms of Europe, 
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that she made no effort to check the growth of social 
misery, is unfair, and, in point of fact, untrue. 

It can be shown that, as the new methods of produc- 
tion spread, and as the teaching of economic liberalism 
reached other countries, in one land after another Catholic 
voices were raised in protest. 

Let us take France, for example, and the year 1840. 
We might begin earlier and we might go elsewhere. In 
1840 one finds a French Catholic statesman, Villeneuve- 
Bargemont, vigorously denouncing the doctrine of Adam 
Smith. “It is not greater production of wealth that is 
wanted, but equitable distribution and the division of 
property.” He calls for State intervention and systematic 
regulation of labor conditions. He, a layman, lays down 
a doctrine of the just minimum wage which is in exact 
accord with that defined fifty years later by Pope Leo. He 
advocates cooperation and working-class education, and 
eighty years before his time international agreement for 
the protection of labor. 

Or go to Germany in the year 1849, the year when Marx 
and Engels gave the Communist Manifesto to the world. 
There were earlier Catholic social leaders in Germany, but 
in tht same year Bishop Ketteler was preaching from the 
pulpit of his cathedral in Mainz the rights of the working 
man. He, too, though his own vocation came as a revolt 
against State absolutism, called for interference by the 
State. He, ever watchful for true liberty, like the rest of 
the Catholic school, stressed especially the value of cor- 
porations and craft organization. He called for Catholics, 
as they had built cathedrals in the past, so now generously 
to come forward and endow productive corporations for 
the workers. 

And Ketteler helped indirectly to inspire a great French- 
man, who, to me, seems the most romantic figure in a 
gallery of Catholic social heroes. Count Albert de Mun 
was a young officer in the war of 1870, and held prisoner 
of war in Metz, along with a like enthusiast, Count du Pin. 
Royalist and aristocrat in origin and upbringing, De Mun 
might not have been a leader of Christian democracy. But 
already he felt what later in his charming autobiography he 
called his “social vocation.” Young and inexperienced, he 
was already seeking the practical shape which this vocation 
should take. This early direction to his mind seems to 
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have been fostered in the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
and, therefore, owes the first suggestion to one of the great- 
est of Frenchmen—social worker as well as social thinker— 
Frederick Ozanam. During leisure hours in Metz the two 
young officers, patriotic, like all Frenchmen, discussed the 
woes of France, and with wonderful insight saw the root of 
the trouble to lie, not in the power of German arms, but 
in the danger from within—the idleness and selfishness of 
the rich, and the gulf of apathy and ignornace which sep- 
arated them from the poor. They fell in with friendly 
German Catholics who toid them of Ketteler and the work 
that was building on his foundation. The war over, some 
incidents connected with the Commune gave De Mun a 
still sharper sense of social duty, and led directly to his 
chief life’s work—the founding of a great movement of 
working men’s study circles all over France. His contact 
with the working classes gave him practical knowledge oi 
their needs. He became not only their educator, but their 
spokesman, and a great social legislator. To him social 
work was a corollary of Catholic faith. Those pious Cath- 
olics whose lives began and ended in piety (in the narrower 
sense of the word) he gently styled “honorary Catholics.” 
Perhaps, with his own great record and example, he had a 
right to do so. 

One day, when leading his workingmen friends on some 
pilgrimage, De Mun was ambushed in a wood. The sur- 
prise was sprung by Leon Harmel, textile manufacturer, 
of Val des Bois, and a party. of his workmen. The two 
joined forces and became life-long friends. Harmel is in- 
teresting to us, especially in this the centenary year of his 
birth. Like the greatest of all in this great period, Leo 
XIII, he was a modern and an optimist. He believed 
sincerely that the world could be set right. Personal re- 
ligion on his own part, and an atmosphere helpful to 
religion and morality for his workers were his first and 
indispensable methods in dealing with his children, as he 
liked to call them. Yet Harmel was no mere paternailist. 
He ever sought, even when he foresaw mistakes and failures, 
to develop initiative and independence in his employes. 
“For the worker always—with him if you can, without 
him never.” So hours, conditions, wages, were all settled 
by councils of workers, who also directed and developed 
many organizations for their own social welfare. He did 
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not fear the bogey of Socialism. ‘You are organizing your 
workers,” said a friend. ‘Well, if I don’t, they will or- 
ganize themselves.” He loved his workers passionately, 
and wrote an almost angry letter to his parish priest who 
had asked him to correct some of their shortcomings. In 
the hands hardened with toil he loved to feel with rever- 
ence those other hands hardened centuries ago in learning 
the trade of the carpenter in the village of Nazareth. 

Continental Catholic leaders were proud that in England 
there was a Cardinal to champion Christian democracy— 
Cardinal Manning, who supported Joseph Arch’s Agricul- 
tural Laborers’ Union, intervened successfully in the London 
dock strike of the ’eighties, and, when an American labor 
organization was in danger of censure through misunder- 
standing, assisted Cardinal Gibbons to state their case be- 
fore Pope Leo, so that the Knights of Labor returned with 
a blessing instead of condemnation. 

With these and other leaders in other lands Pope Leo 
was in frequent communication, encouraging their efforts 
to better the lot of the worker. Notably he was interested 
in a little international group led by the Swiss Deputy, 
Decurtins, who met annually in Fribourg, Switzerland, and 
whose deliberations were forwarded to the Pope by Cardinal 
Mermillod. An instance of Pope Leo’s careful and con- 
descending consultations has come recently to light in some 
memoirs of M. Piou, whose opinions the Pope sought 
through periodic visits of a friend who for a long while 
did not reveal the high origin of his inquiries. 

All this paved the way for the issue in 1891 of the 
great Encyclical on Labor. It came not as “a bolt from 
the blue,” but as the crown of labors of many, and after 
much advice had been sought, embodying all that was 
permanent and best of Catholic thought in the previous 
fifty years. “Old, but by no méans antiquated,” is the 
present Holy Father’s description of this great document, 
in the course of an exhortation to hold fast to its teachings. 
It was not new even in 1891. It said things that had been 
said by Ketteler, in the ’forties, and Ketteler himself, “My 
great precursor,” as Pope Leo styled him, did but borrow 
from St. Thomas, seeking to apply the eternal principles of 
the Natural Law to the problems of the day. 

To come to Leo’s teaching: He is definitely an “inter- 
ventionist”; running right against the current social philos- 
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ophy of the day, he asserts that the welfare of the working 
classes is definitely the business of the legislator, though 
“the more that is done for their benefit by the general laws 
of the country, the less need will there be to seek for 
special means to relieve them.” There are strong passages, 
as: “The richer classes have many ways of shielding them- 
selves . . . the poor must chiefly depend upon the assistance 
of the State.” Again, against the doctrine of “free bar- 
gaining,’ he lays down the law of the just minimum wage, 
which will ever be associated with his name, “. . . a dictate 
of natural justice more imperious and ancient than any 
bargain between man and man.” 

He attacks anti-combination laws and _ individualism, 
looks on trade unions as a most powerful means of reform, 
and, while recognizing that evil associations may have to 
be repressed, denies the right of the State to forbid asso- 
ciation in general, else it would contradict the very principle 
of its own existence. 

Reading and re-reading the Encyclical, and bearing in 
mind the circumstances of its day and its historical origins, 
the conviction grows on one that the Pope’s main aim is 
to combat economic Liberalism. Nonetheless, at the com- 
mencement, in order to keep us to right roads of reform, 
he vigorously demolished the false remedy of Socialism. 
Like the Socialist, he sees “On the one side the party which 
holds power because it holds wealth; which has in its grasp 
the whole of labor and trade; which manipulates for its 
own benefit the sources of supply; and which is even repre- 
sented in the councils of the State itself.” He seeks the 
remedy not in the destruction of private ownership but in 
making it more widespread. He expects the living wage 
to go far in this direction. The wage should be sufficient 
to make saving possible, and then the laws and social 
conditions should favor ownership. Thus “the gulf be- 
tween vast wealth and sheer poverty will be bridged over.” 

Against class war he gives the difficult counsel of pa- 
tience to the suffering. “If there are any who pretend dif- 
ferently—who hold out to a hard-pressed people the boon 
of freedom from pain and trouble—they delude the people 
and impose upon them, and their lying promises will only 
one day bring forth evils worse than the present.” He 
advocates methods of conciliation, with the help of asso- 
ciations of workers and employers, foreshadowing our 
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modern ‘trade boards and Whitley Councils by many years. 

Above all, while calling for help from every class and 
party, he looks chiefly to the influence of religion. “Tf 
society is to be healed now, in no other way can it be healed 
save by a return to Christian life and Christian institutions. 
All the striving of men will be in vain if they leave out 
the Church.” 

There is yet another monument to the labors of the 
Catholic School. As far back as 1840 Bargemont had 
advocated international agreement for the protection of 
labor. Social legislation requires protection from unfair 
competition with sweated conditions outside, and Christian 
duty would bid us care also for our less fortunate brethren 
in other lands. These two arguments were pressed by 
Decurtins before the Swiss Legislature in the ’eighties 
and by his influence invitations were sent to Euro- 
pean Powers. These ideas met at first with cold 
indifference, but Catholics were prominent in the efforts 
to remove obstacles and bring persuasion. From the first, 
Pope Leo showed the keenest interest and support, and 
from time to time was represented at international con- 
ferences. It was chiefly Catholics in various national Par- 
liaments—France, Austria, Germany, Belgium, as well as 
Switzerland—who took up the task of urging the govern- 
ments to go forward. One may say without hesitation that 
these efforts made before the War definitely and directly 
prepared the way for the establishment of the International 
Labor Organization, which, therefore, is largely a Catholic 
creation and merits Catholic support. 

The Catholic social movement, then, is no mere op- 
tional hobby, no passing phase. Nor is it just the inspira- 
tion of a few outstanding personalities. It is spontaneous, 
arising simultaneously in many lands. It is uniform to a 
remarkable degree, in spite of the nature of the questions 
with which it has to deal. Its mode of expression is such 
that any given statement isolated from its context might 
be attributed to any leader in any country over an interval 
of sixty years. Everywhere its history and its principles 
are alike. Pope Leo’s great Encyclical, “Rerum Novarum,” 
comes as the climax, the official seal of the Catholic Church. 
With this crowning confirmation, it took practical shape 
abroad in politics, in industrial organization, in work for 
social welfare. 
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Great Britain and Ireland have been left out rather 
from this great current. Ireland had no political liberty. 
For England there may have been some excuses, but 
the loss has been great. By comparison with the 
position of our brethren abroad, our position has been 
both easier and harder. Easier, because we have not 
had to face that fierce, deep, sectarian hatred of religion 
which, in spite of much reasonable modification of their 
economic programs in recent years, still marks Continental 
Liberalism and Continental Socialism. On the other hand, 
we have been a scattered few, with the difficult duty to 
penetrate where we cannot organize. And we, too, have 
the spirit of secularism to face—a spirit from which we 
ourselves may not be entirely free. 

Started twenty years ago under the inspiration of Fr. 
Charles Plater, our Catholic Social Guild does its best to 
provide literature, to stimulate thought, and to encourage 
discussion in a Catholic atmosphere. The work has won 
appreciation even outside the Church. Through the Study 
Circles, Catholic workingmen have found the spiritual help 
they needed in the hard material problems of their lives. 
The “educated” classes have been reached, to some extent, 
by our courses of social study for secondary schools—a 
most effective department of the Guild, which owes its 
success in great measure to the devotion of the nun teachers. 
The last development of the Guild, a residential college in 
Oxford for Catholic men and women of the working classes, 
was founded eight years ago as a memorial to Father Plater. 
Supported by scholarships given by generous friends or 
collected in pence and shillings in the industrial areas, as- 
sisted by the kindness of many teachers in the University, 
students have passed two years in the study of social and 
economic subjects, returning to mine, or factory, or railway 
to earn their livelihoods as before, but also to use their 
training in order to bring Catholic principles and influence 
to bear on their surroundings. 

Sound and lasting social action presupposes a social 
sense, and both presuppose social study. And in our 
studies, both in Ireland and in Great Britain, I believe that 
we shall get our best inspiration, due regard being had for 
different circumstances, from the work of Catholic social 
leaders abroad. Such is the task of An —— and the 
task of the Catholic Social Guild. 
















